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l^OTE. — In the first line of No. 4 my colleague, Professor Sey- 
mour, would read top [v]'^7nov, assuming a stone-cutter's error. 
This reading restores the meter and is probably right, though 
comparatively frigid in sentiment. Professor Allen suggests 
making re connect rjpTraaa^ and /car'^yaye^^ and removing the 
mark of interrogation to line 8, as follows: — 

Tt cTTrei^cra?, 'AlSt]^ top ^vjijirtov TJpjraaa^ rjfioyv^ 

TOP y\v/cep6p T€ ^oXcova /carTjyaye^ ov/c eXei^cra?, 

TO y8pe(^09 e ^ fjir)Pot)P^ to koXop ^p6(\>o<^ ; co? iriKpop aXyo<^ 

hei\aloL<^ yopeeaai^ HeTTpco/jiepr]^ e^ereXecrcra?. 

T. D. Gr. 

Yale University, December, 1895. 

II. 

The stele here published (Fig. 75) was found in ITovember, 1894, 
in digging the cellar of a house on the northeast corner of Kephis- 
sia and Academy Streets, opposite the entrance to the Palace 
Grarden. It was presented to the American School of Classical 
Studies by the owner of the property, Mr. C. Merlin, and in Jan- 
uary, 1895, was placed in the School grounds, where it now 
stands. In the same excavations sarcophagi and other stelai were 
turned up, and taken in connection with previous finds nearer the 
Syntagma, show that these graves lined one of the roads leading 
from Athens into the outlying country. Dr. Doerpfeld^ has 
shown good reasons for believing that the gate by which this 
road left the city was that of Diochares, though the traditional 
view (which is maintained by other recent topographers like Cur- 
tius,^ Lolling,^ Milchhoefer,^ and Wachsmuth^) puts the Diomeian 
Gate in this vicinity. 

The stele is made of white Pentelic marble, with some flaws in 
it, and measures 1.98 m. in length, .82 m. in breadth. Both the 
upper and lower left hand corners are broken and missing, as are 
also the nose of the figure, the tip of the left thumb, and various 

^Aih. Mitth., XIII (1888), 219 ; ib., 232. 

2 Stadfgeschichte von Athen, pp. 107, 182 ; (und Kaupert) Karten von Attika, 
Bl. la. 

^In IwAN Muller's Handbuch, iii, 304. 
* In Baumeister's Denkmdler, p. 149. 
^ Stadt Athen im Alterthum^ i, 345. 
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chips from the drapery. It was found some 2.5 m. below the 
surface of the ground, lying on its side, which accounts for the 
corrosion of the surface of the marble on the right as one faces 
the relief. 




Fig. 75. — Stele of a Damascene. 



Between two parastades, surmounted by an inscribed archi- 
trave, is the figure of a middle-aged man, 1.62 m. in height, 
standing with his weight resting on the right foot, which is 
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slightly advanced. He wears a mantle {iixaTiov)^ but its draping 
is not in the usual fashion found on grave reliefs. Most often 
the right arm crosses the breast and is wrapped to the wrist in a 
fold which then passes over the left shoulder. Here the hand as 
well as the arm is covered, and the fold pulled much further 
down, so that the left hand, draped as far as the wrist, can clasp 
the right as the two meet easily in front. A considerable portion 
of the mantle is rolled up and passed about the neck from right 
to left, showing the x^TOiv beneath. It is the same side of the 
garment which covers both arms and falls in front with a tassel 
on the corner. In length the mantle falls well below the knees 
and binds the figure quite closely, so that the line of the upper 
and lower right leg is clearly visible through the cloth. On his 
feet are heavy sandals, with the various straps carefully worked. 
A seal-ring decorates the third finger (the irapdjjieao^) of his un- 
covered hand. This is the usual place for a ring, as Plutarch^ 
and Gellius^ inform us. 

The effect of the head, large in its upper part, narrow at the 
chin, is much changed by the loss of the nose. We should con- 
clude, however, from the type of face, with its high cheekbones, 
even had we no inscription to settle the matter, that the man 
whose portrait this is was no pure Greek, but a foreigner — a bar- 
barian. We note, farther, the high position of the ears, the small 
mouth with thin, tightly-compressed lips. The line of the mouth 
is quite straight, yet not so much so as to give an expression of 
weakness and indecision. What we have here is rather repose. 
The smooth-shaven face is commanded by a high and prominent 
forehead with sharp horizontal division. Above the temples the 
forehead is particularly high. The hair is treated in a very 
peculiar manner, which must have depended almost en- 
tirely on color for its effect. All traces of paint have disappeared 
from the hair and everywhere else; but if we can picture to our- 
selves a mass of dark on the upper part of the head, its apparent 
abnormal size in part disappears. The space allotted to the hair 
is indicated by a roughened surface raised from .001 m. to .002 m. 
above the adjacent flesh portion. For a similar treatment the 

• Quaest. Conviv., iv, 8. 
''Noct Att, X, 10. 
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closest analogy I have found is a Koman head in the National 
Museum (Kabbadias, 345), in which case, however, the individual 
locks on the forehead are worked separately in the usual manner. 

In working the folds of the mantle more pains are taken than 
anywhere else, even those parts not intended to be seen being 
carefully cut and smoothed. But the impression given by the 
work, as a whole, is that it is done by rote, from school-training, 
and not from careful observation of a model. There is lacking 
the delicacy, the illusion of really fine work. We never forget 
that the material is marble ; it is a solid, in spite of the attempt 
to render the forms of the body beneath the soft outer garment. 
Surface finish is aimed at in the hem of the ^iT(Dv about the neck 
and on the front of the I/jlcltlov^ the latter being further deco- 
rated by a tassel at the corner, which serves also as a weight for 
that loose portion of the garment. The details of the sandal 
straps show similar care. 

On the other hand, the back of the head is scarcely rounded, 
but runs from its highest part nearly horizontally into the ground 
of the relief, instead of being cut more or less free. The right 
ear is higher than the left, the left eye higher than the right — 
things hardly done purposely. As compared with the chest, the 
head projects much too far — it is the point of the highest relief; 
the distance of the eyebrows from the background is .205 m., 
that of the chest but .118 m. (The former extends .105 m. be- 
yond the architrave). The result is that the chest appears very 
imperfectly developed. 

Turning to the architectural framing, we note that the antae- 
capitals are made of more elaborate moulding-forms than those 
of the fourth-century reliefs, and are not cut with the mathemati- 
cal precision desirable. The outer side of the antae is left quite 
rough, particularly at the base, even above the level where it 
would be covered when set up. The back of the stele is scarcely 
worked — not even rough-finished — so that its thickness varies 
considerably. 

It is evident from the appearance of the stele, as compared with 
others, as w^ell as from the presence of a square iron dowel broken 
ofl:" flush with the surface in the centre of the top, that something 
made of a separate piece of marble was once attached there which 
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has now disappeared. In keeping with the architectural features 
of parastadcs and epistyle, we may supply a cornice with a row 
of antefixes, or, as was more common, a gable — probably rather 
steep in angle, as the stele is narrow — with three akroteria ; three 
rather than two, as was frequent at this period, for the stele is 
larger than most, and seems to me to show reminiscences of 
earlier styles. When such a cornice or gable was made separate 
from the main part of the stele^ a dowel on each side is more 
common and reasonable. There are, however, other instances 
than this where bat a single one is employed, and the fact that 
the dowel is square lessens the danger of the gable turning on it 
as a center. Possibly, though not probably, a small, deep hole, 
longer than wide, which is visible back of the dowel, received a 
pin to give additional security from turning. 

In the ground of the relief, on each side of the head and a li':tle 
below its top, are two irons .02 m. in diauKtcr, broken flush with 
the surfac'c. Similar irons, sometimes as many as six or more, 
are often found in stones of the later period, and are to be taken 
as serving — before they were broken off — as pegs on which 
wreaths and the like were hung. Those on this stele are much 
heavier than the average. 

On most stelai the epistyle is single ; here it is double, the 
lower half .087 m. wide, the upper .08 m., and projecting .003 m. 
beyond tlie lower half This b.^ars the inscription, while the 
upper part may have been decorated with painted triglyphs and 
metopes, such as are occasionally found in plastic form on other 
stones of the Roman period. 

The inscription, in letters .042 m. high, runs the whole length 
of the architrave, and is sadly crowded in its two final letters. 
The last word, the adjective AafjLa(T/€r]v6<;, is complete. Of the two 
names preceding, the first is gone entirely, the second has lost its 

beginning, but the letters 'jevKov are preserved, and before the 

€ the stone is so broken that the upper part of a letter having a 
leg sloping from left to right is certain. The possible letters, 
then, are a, S, X. a is scarcely to be thought of, as the combina- 
tion with the diphthong following is unusual. Of names whose 
genitive would end in -Ssv/cov, UoXvSev/crj^;, the only one I have 
found, is to be excluded, as being so long as to leave not enough room 
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for another name preceding it. AevKo^ is a possibility ; the chief 
objection to it being the infrequency of its occurrence. ^eXevKo^ 
is a frequent name and one not unfitting for the father of a Dam- 
ascene. If this is adopted, we have still room before it for a 
name of five letters; but what this was, it is idle to speculate. 
Epigraphical evidence for natives of Damascus in Athens is scanty, 
the only other grave-inscription which I have found being 
KXeoTrdrpa AtocfxivTov Aafjia<TKr}vrj (CIA. iii^, 2406 ; Koumanoudes, 

1639). 

The date of our stele is a matter of some interest from its topo- 
graphical bearing. Three possibilities are open in this connec- 
tion : 

(1) It is before the time of Hadrian, and included later by the 
city wall built by him on the east side of Athens, making Novae 
Athenae. 

(2) It is before the time of Hadrian, but was excluded later by 
the new city wall. 

(3) It is later than Hadrian, and therefore outside the new 
wall. 

Unfortunately the style of the letters of the inscription cannot 
be ascribed with certainty to one or the other period, though the 
probabilities seem in favor of its being later than Hadrian and 
accordingly outside his wall. 

At this period Athens was still the resort of men from all over 
the civilized world, drawn thither to enjoy the intellectual oppor- 
tunities which she offered. Perhaps our unknown Damascene 
was among such. His expression of face is intellectual — let us 
call him a philosopher. His monument, by its size, shows him a 
person of some Avealth, and in its simplicity has a suggestion of 
fourth-century work ; and that, too, at a period when the public 
taste tended to prefer the florid and over-elaborate. 

T. W. Heermance. 



